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THE FUTURE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH LATIN AMERICA FROM THE LATIN 
AMERICAN VIEWPOINT ^ 

F. A. PEZET 
Former Minister from Peru to the United States 

THE term Latin America as applied to the twenty repub- 
lics of Central and South America and the Caribbean is 
by no means a happy one, because it tends to obliterate 
the idea of any distinctive nationality in connection with inde- 
pendent states, and merges them, as it were, into one whole. 
If we must be known by common appellations, why not call us 
according to groups following special geographic position, viz., 
Caribbean republics — meaning Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic; Centred America, comprising the five republics of 
Central America proper and Panama, which geographically 
belongs there; and South America, which would include the 
ten republics that occupy the southern continent; leaving 
Mexico by herself, as she cannot reasonably be placed in any 
of the above-mentioned groups. 

Following such a method, our peoples at least would not be 
altogether confounded in the common mind in such a way as 
to make us lose our national distinctiveness, a right which be- 
longs to every citizen of an independent sovereignty and of 
which he is justly proud, no matter how large or small, power- 
ful or weak his country may be. 

Today the world is fighting its greatest war for the freedom 
of nationalities — I may say for the existence of nationalities — 
for the rights of peoples who are entitled to govern themselves. 
Therefore the grouping together of nations, the merging of 
peoples even when they are ethnically of one race, and even 
when it is done merely as a means of classifying them, is unde- 
sirable. Today it is more than ever necessary that nationality 

* Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 30, 1917. 
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should stand out. We of the Americas have a right to assert 
our distinctive nationality. We must either be Americans all, 
or known, each of us, by our separate country's name. 

If we accept the generic term Latin America as applied to 
the twenty republics, the subject-matter that I have been asked 
to discuss becomes a question of such intricacy that it could not 
be treated intelligently in the short space of time allotted to me. 
By reason of geographic conditions certain territories in the 
world enter more directly than others into what is now 
known as the sphere of political influence of certain nations 
or groups of nations; also the relations between neighboring 
states are always more delicate — because more apt to be dis- 
turbed by trifles — than those between states far removed by 
land or water; and there are today what may be termed 
prospective strategic positions, mainland or island terri- 
tories that by reason of their location with respect to certain 
other points, military or naval, may at any moment become of 
paramount and decisive importance. 

Among the twenty republics that are termed Latin America, 
some have already been drawn into the sphere of influence of 
the United States ; others have at some time had some question 
with this country which unfortunately left a scar or at least 
some soreness; others feel that they are being drawn into your 
sphere of influence by reason of their proximity to the pros- 
pective strategic positions to which I have just alluded ; while 
others that have had no cause whatever of friction with the 
United States, profess a true and decided friendship for her. 
It will be seen how difficult if not impossible it would be to put 
in the same category the relations with this country of Mexico, 
for example, and those of Brazil or Bolivia. 

The future relations of the Americas will have to be deter- 
mined by past conditions no less than by those of the present 
day. The entrance of the United States into the world war has 
uncovered to the American continent new vistas; for this 
country will take part in the liquidation of the war, and in that 
final settlement all questions now affecting international rela- 
tions will have to be threshed out if there is to be any prospect 
of permanent peace. It is useless for nations to think that 
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because they have taken no part in the war, or have adhered 
strictly to the principle of neutrality, they will not be affected 
by the settlement. At the final liquidation, all pending ques- 
tions may well be examined and passed upon by the tribunal of 
nations that will sit in council to solve existing problems and to 
make improbable, if not impossible, a recurrence of the present 
world catastrophe. 

If this war is going to decide anything at all, it is going to 
decide upon the future international relationship of nations. It 
is unthinkable that after this frightful carnage, after this 
wholesale devastation and destruction of the machinery of the 
world, the world will simply revert to ante-bellum methods and 
rebuild itself on the old lines. President Wilson in his recent 
memorable messages to Congress has declared that he stands 
for new world ideals ; the world has applauded him for giving 
utterance to those sentiments, and for following them up 
with acts that do honor to the people he represents. Every 
nation, great or small, has taken note of those words and ap- 
plied them to itself, and has construed from them the meanings 
that best fit its particular case. The entrance of the United 
States into the conflict has therefore placed a new complexion 
on world relations. It has brought to them an element that 
will have decisive influence in all future war councils and the 
greatest influence at the time of the liquidation of the war. 

The future relations of the United States with Latin America 
will have to be determined by the attitude of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries toward the United States and her allies from now 
on. Whatever differences may have existed or do still exist 
between Latin American nations and the United States, it is 
gratifying to attest the unanimity and spontaneity with which 
the peoples of all Latin American countries have welcomed the 
entry of the United States on the side of the Allies, and have 
hailed the declarations of President Wilson, as well as the 
stand taken by this country against the campaign of submarine 
frightfulness of the Central Empires. As an ardent friend and 
admirer of the United States, and a well-wisher of the sacred 
cause of the Allies, it has been most gratifying to me, enthus- 
iastic Pan-American that I am, to see the immediate and ready 
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stand of Cuba and Panama, which proves their gratitude to 
this country; and to observe the attitude of solidarity shown 
by Bolivia, Paraguay, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and finally Brazil. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she holds the largest individual German popu- 
lation in the whole of America outside the United States, and 
that she is indebted to Germany for much of her material 
development and progress, Brazil has considered it her duty 
to revoke her neutrality and align herself on the side of the 
United States for the cause of justice and democracy. Brazil 
takes this stand because the United States is an integral part 
of the American union, and because Brazil's traditional 
policy is one of complete unity of view with the United States, 
and because the sympathies of a great majority of her people 
are with the United States. 

Notwithstanding these expressions of sympathy, which are 
most encouraging to the spirit of solidarity, it must not be 
forgotten that the American continent, outside the United 
State, is a little world of its own, with its own problems to 
solve. Its own international affairs are paramount in its life, 
and they are a constant menace to its peace. It is to the inter- 
est of all that these questions should be finally settled. In 
this connection I desire to repeat certain passages from a 
recent address on Pan-American co-operation which I deliv- 
ered before the University of Cincinnati : 

To effect Pan-American co-operation and to bring about a condition 
that shall be permanent, we of the Americas must be untiring in our 
efforts toward a Pan-American international understanding. Such 
an understanding to be of any real value and to serve its purposes, 
must be of a nature that shall hold good for all nations alike. There 
must not be any discrimination whatever. It must be honest and 
true from nation to nation, free from restrictions, reservations, loop- 
holes or exceptions of any kind. It must embrace all nations, the 
strong and the weak, the advanced and the backward, the rich and 
the poor, and every one of our nations must be willing to enter 
freely into the spirit of the thing, without which there cannot be an 
honest understanding. To bring this about we must first realize that 
there are signs already indicating clearly that before long questions 
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of greater importance than any of our present-day controversies 
will be confronting the American world as a whole; questions of 
such magnitude in their scope as to dwarf into insignificance all 
others; questions that of necessity will demand concerted action, if 
they are to be dealt with in a manner to safeguard the interests of 
all our peoples. Therefore, as a first step toward this Pan-Ameri- 
can international understanding, we should establish the principle 
of Pan-American conciliation, which implies the eradication of all 
outstanding differences that may now exist between any of the 
American nations ; the removal of all causes of future friction among 
them, by settlement of all present-day controversies; and the re- 
nouncing of all such policies and actions as are in any way harmful 
to third interests, and detrimental to a final settlement. 

Here and in the Latin American countries men have come for- 
ward at times as strong advocates of closer relations, and as cham- 
pions of the more advanced form of Pan-American solidarity. Such 
sentiments and ideals are voiced at all the many Pan-American 
gatherings. Notwithstanding this, conditions throughout the con- 
tinent still show us that we have not yet reached that stage of inter- 
national relations where we can justly and truthfully declare our 
American world free from the controversies and differences that 
embitter nation against nation, and that carry within them the seed 
of distrust and the germ of war. On all sides and from every 
nation in America arises today a cry on behalf of Pan-American 
solidarity. While in the abstract all desire its realization, the in- 
dividual nation in too many cases would withhold from the general 
plan of conciliation one or more specific questions which it con- 
siders of vital interest to its own welfare, security, political prestige 
or influence. Such an attitude is directly in opposition to the very 
essence of conciliation. From the moment that a nation withholds 
one of its controversies from the operation of a general plan, it 
nullifies the effects of the plan and destroys its scope for good. If 
the nations of America cannot now reach an understanding, it is 
because some of them do not care to siu-render positions that they 
have acquired and that they have taught themselves to believe are 
essential to their future welfare, their security, or the political in- 
fluence that in certain determined sections they consider as rightly 
belonging to them. 

The settlement of these outstanding American controversies is 
absolutely essential to the future good relations of the United 
States with Latin America. 
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Whether we like it or not, the United States in the im- 
mediate future will have a greater influence than ever before 
over the destinies of the rest of the continent. By her entrance 
into the war on the side of the Allies the United States has un- 
questionably obtained absolute and explicit recognition of her 
position as the dominant power in the New World; this step 
means the implicit recognition of the Monroe Doctrine by all 
her new allies, and naturally gives to the United States a freer 
hand than before in dealing with all questions affecting the 
Americas. Possibly, and not improbably, one outcome of the 
war will be the turning over to the United States of all the 
European island possessions in the Caribbean, thus virtually 
making it a mare clausum although, of course, absolutely free 
to commerce and navigation for the world. Just as the powers 
that met to arrange the Peace of Westphalia and the Peace of 
Vienna took upon themselves not only the settlement of the 
questions that had immediately led to the wars they finally 
closed, but also of all others that were derived therefrom, or 
that in the interest of the contracting parties demanded ar- 
rangement, so will it occur in the final liquidation of the present 
world conflict. But as no other war has involved so many 
nations and so many different races, the settlement of this one 
will require far greater tact and diplomatic skill, in order not 
to leave unsettled any question that might give rise to disagree- 
ment or bring about friction and thus undo the good work 
already achieved by the ending of the war. 

When that time comes the great powers will be weary of war. 
They will wish only to get back to the work of reconstructing 
all that the years of war have destroyed, paralyzed or devast- 
ated. It is reasonable to suppose that they will not care to be 
troubled with the grievances of the smaller states, especially 
of those who, preferring to abide by their policy of strict neu- 
trality, did not take any part in the war. Not improbably the 
council of nations sitting at the great peace gathering will 
look with not too benevolent eyes upon those nations that are 
still harboringbickerings against one another, or bringing to the 
council for adjustment controversies which could be settled out 
of court; nations that through stubbornness or wilfulness fail 
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to fall into line with the spirit of the time and settle their 
outstanding affairs in a manner conducive to lasting peace. It 
is not improbable, in my judgment, that the United States, 
and those nations that have courageously and spontaneously 
solidarized themselves with the cause of justice and true demo- 
cracy will be given a free hand to arrange the outstanding af- 
fairs of the Americas in a manner that shall prevent the dis- 
turbance of the peace of the continent. 

In view of this possibility, and that all who stand for better 
relations between the Americas should realize that the Latin 
American mind is very apt to regard American imperialism 
as a direct menace, and to construe in its own way every action 
of this country, it is important to know the reason for 
this, because the average citizen of the United States cannot 
understand it. A quotation from a noted South American may 
illustrate the point. Commenting on the growth of Yankee 
imperialism, as it is termed, he says : 

As the United States developed, there came into existence a power- 
ful imperialistic party to whom the subjugation of Latin America 
became something of primordial necessity, equal in importance with 
the existence of America, based on the pretext that the Latin coun- 
tries of the continent had not been faithful to the ideals to which 
they owed their origin. For such men as Polk, Seward and Roose- 
velt, all of South America, or at any rate a part thereof, should be 
annexed to the United States, because the people occupying it are 
unworthy of an independence the noble aims of which they do not 
understand. 

Commenting on this, he adds : 

It is true that many of those people, living in the throes of brutal 
despotisms, of criminal and hypocritical oligarchies, the victims of 
silent dictatorships or under opera bouflfe leaders, have given motives 
to those inspirers of Yankee expansionism to assert, not without per- 
fect ground, that Latin America had forgotten the raisan d'etre that 
had determined the recognition of its independence by the liberal and 
democratic nations that had tendered to its people a friendly hand at 
the time of the struggle for freedom against Spain. 

Viewing the situation thus, this writer states that with the 
growth of imperialistic tendencies in the north. South America 
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became more resentful and guarded toward her northern neigh- 
bor, developing in time an anti-American feeling which grew 
according as the imperialistic tendencies in the north became 
more apparent. Year by year the breach between the two sec- 
tions widened and they would have become altogether es- 
tranged had not a sudden change come in the attitude of the 
north. It became aware of the existence in Latin America of 
peoples more advanced in democracy; this discovery, reacting 
favorably, gave life to a new sentiment in the United States 
on behalf of fraternal equality. Anti-American sentiment 
throughout Latin America is the direct outcome of what 
is termed by our peoples Yankee imperialism. Reduce the 
aggressiveness of this, and immediately a friendly sentiment is 
engendered, because at the root of our relations there is a real 
and true source of genuine amity. 

Let us analyze, then, the acts wherein the United States has 
given occasion for the Latin republics to raise a hue and cry 
against Yankee imperialism. If we do this, we must confess 
in justice and truth that the United States has acted in most 
instances in response to moral obligation. In most cases it 
has acted on the appeal of a political party or of the consti- 
tuted government of the country in whose territory the ag- 
gressive act took place. I do not refer here to the Mexican 
Wars, because in respect to those the verdict of America has 
already been passed. But let us look at the more recent events 
in American history with reference to what you call Latin 
America. 

In the first place, look at this country's attitude toward Cuba. 
I do not believe that there is any other nation in the whole 
world that would have acted toward Cuba as the United States 
acted on the occasion of the first and second interventions. I 
leave the verdict with all Cuban patriots. 

Next we have the Panama Canal incident — a. most deplor- 
able and unfortunate incident, but one that cannot and should 
not be imputed altogether to the fault of the United States. 
Some day, even Colombians will see the truth of this. Today 
we are still too close to the event to be able to Judge with 
exact and complete fairness — not on the incident as it hap- 
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pened, but on the effect of the act itself. But even here, the 
fact that successive administrations, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, have shown their willingness to come to some sort of set- 
tlement on the basis of an indemnity, implies that the nation 
in a measure is conscious of having inflicted some harm, caused 
damages, and given cause for resentment. As a citizen of a 
South American republic with wounds still unhealed, I ask, 
when has a nation in Latin America that has done material 
harm to another recognized its mistake, offered to undo the 
ungracious act, and volunteered to make honorable amends? 

I come next to the other Caribbean republics. I can under- 
stand that for many of the citizens of the Dominican Republic 
it must be a great mortification to have American marines in 
certain sections of their national territory and to have foreign 
intervention in their country and its affairs; but on the whole 
there is some good coming out of this, some good that many 
worthy Dominicans are likewise instrumental in bringing 
about ; and only time can show how beneficial this may be for 
the country at large. In Haiti more or less similar conditions 
exist. The fact that both the Dominican Republic and Haiti 
have expressed their sympathy with the United States in the 
break with Germany would prove that the experiment, however 
humiliating to over-sensitive natives, is perhaps sowing the 
seed for a harvest of future peace in fair lands where unr«t 
through chronic misgovernment has been rampant. 

I turn next to Central America. To judge from the con- 
ditions in some of these countries and the manner in which they 
are developing their natural resources and increasing their 
commerce with the United States because peace is being main- 
tained in their territories, there are indications that soon the 
need for intervention or for military control in any of them 
will disappear cdtogether. They will have learned the lesson 
that full sovereignty is dependent on honest democratic gov- 
ernment carried on for the good of its people. 

Where, I ask, is the territory that Yankee imperialism has 
grabbed from Latin America? Where are the fetters that the 
United States has placed on the peoples of the nations under 
her sphere of influence? What is the material damage that 
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North American intervention in Latin republics has wrought? 
It is time that these myths with which the Latin American 
mind has been fed were exploded, and I am glad and proud 
to be here on this occasion to do this work. 

But do not blame Latin Americans as the originators of all 
these stories. In many instances they have been instigated by 
foreigners, by persons that have some grudge against Ameri- 
cans generally, or against individual Americans. One of my 
German colleagues in South America used to go out of his way 
to carry on a virulent propaganda against the United States 
and everything American as far back as 1908, and a German 
minister in Peru tried to poison my mind against this country 
and its people by advising me that every cent of American capi- 
tal invested there in Peru would mean, in time, Yankee inter- 
ference in my country's affairs and the losing of Peruvian 
independence in financial and commercial matters. Fortun- 
ately I had been here before, and so his advices fell on deaf 
ears; but you can imagine the harm that such a man can ac- 
complish among people whose only knowledge of Ameri- 
cans in not unfrequently derived from dealings with poor 
specimens, some of whom have left home in a hurry and gone 
down to our countries in the hope of getting rich quick. This 
type, I am happy to say, is fast disappearing from South 
America, though it is still to be found in Central America and 
the Caribbean region; and it is to this type that this fair and 
great nation owes much of the bad reputation she has earned in 
Latin America. If the intelligent and patriotic Central Ameri- 
can, South American or Mexican will give himself the trouble 
to look into the record of the United States as a world power 
and to compare it with that of any other world power, he will 
find that no other nation, not even Great Britain, the greatest 
colonizing power in the world, has accomplished in so short 
a time so much for the people that it has taken over as the 
United States has done in the Philippines and in Porto Rico. 

The nations of the Americas are daily being brought closer 
together. It behooves us therefore to sink our differences so 
as to create a strong bond of mutual understanding and then 
to stand all together for the common cause of democracy. 
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